HOW STRONG IS BRITAIN ?
one half of Great Britain's cotton-goods markets and
compelled British manufacturers to seek their salvation
in higher-quality production if they wanted to keep
some sort of position in a world market which had in
any case seriously shrunk. To-day Germany, Holland,
South Africa, West Africa and Australia are the best
customers of Lancashire, and in 1935 Germany pur-
chased three times as much British cotton goods as
the whole of India put together.
Another factor operated which tended to make the
consequences of the set-back still more devastating.
The British cotton-goods manufacturers failed to
understand the real significance of their plight, and
the idea that only a fool could become bankrupt in
the cotton trades was still deeply embedded in their
minds even after the war. To their misfortune the
first post-war years with their feverish economic
activity seemed to support this erroneous view. Prices
shot up to fantastic levels and a spinner earned thirty-
six times as much from a given quantity of cotton as
he had been able to earn before the war.
As early as 1920 this artificial boom collapsed, but
the psychological influence of the previous two years
of exhilarating prosperity was so great that general
belief in the indestructible prosperity of the cotton
trades persisted on into the years of crisis which
followed, and it was widely believed that any set-back
could be of a temporary nature only. The banks,
dazzled by the illusion of returning prosperity, sup-
ported their insolvent debtors instead of bankrupting